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What a blessing to any preacher are those hearers who are 
well-informed concerning biblical facts and truths ! They are not 
only his most appreciative listeners. They are not only his most 
capable critics. They are not only those who derive the greatest 
benefit from his preaching if he is a faithful student and expounder of 
the Scriptures. They are much more. They constitute a bulwark 
for him in the large, free treatment of biblical truth. Their ideas of 
the Bible are drawn from a study of it, not brought to it and forced 
upon it. Hence, on the one hand, they are open to new light, ready 
for larger views, tolerant on behalf of any one who is seeking to 
unfold the Word. But on the other hand, they guard the pulpit from 
falling into a type of teaching which is extra-biblical. Here is per- 
haps the great danger of the modern preacher. So diverse are the 
interests and so wide is the range of subjects which fall und^r his view 
that he is tempted to depart from " the ministry of the Word." Happy 
the pastor who is buttressed and shielded from either danger by the 
strong, stimulating assistance of a body of Bible students among his 
people. 



Why should not every pastor aim to build up such a body of 
hearers } Why is not that effort just as important and as helpful to 
the kingdom of God as any other department of his labors .'' Why 
should he not put forth special energy in this direction ? Much can 
be done from the pulpit by expository preaching. Vastly more can 
he accomplish as teacher of a Bible class in giving his personal atten- 
tion to the training of his people in right methods of study. Why 
should he not rather give up some other lines of work for his flock, 
*2 
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in order to secure for them this supreme achievement — that they 

may know how to search, to appropriate, to be mighty in, the 
Scriptures ? 



In three articles published in successive numbers, the question of 
the New Testament interpretation of the Old Testament will be pre- 
sented. Of the many questions which demand the attention of the 
biblical student, this one is, perhaps, most vital. One's interpretation 
of a multitude of passages, one's views upon a great number of subor- 
dinate topics will largely be determined by the view which he holds 
in reference to the relation of the two Testaments. Nor is it an easy 
matter to come to a decision upon this question. It cannot be denied 
that difficulties lie in the way of accepting any one of the three 
principal theories. Nothing will be gained, however, by shirking 
responsibility. The theories deserve consideration. The difficulties 
must be faced. What Professor Toy, of Harvard, does in this number 
for one of these theories. Professor Stevens, of Yale University, will 
do in the January STUDENT, for a second, and President Alvah Hovey, 
of Newton Theological Institution, will do in the February STUDENT 
for the third. To most of us the view presented by Dr. Toy will 
seem to take away from the New Testament all authority, and even 
all claim to be regarded as a book of ordinary accuracy; it will seem 
impossible to entertain such a theory of the New Testament and at 
the same time acknowledge, in any sense, its divine origin. Still this 
is not the proper line of argument. We cannot say : This view must 
be false because it is inconsistent with a given theory. We must 
examine one by one the facts which he claims to exist, and decide 
whether he is right or wrong in his claim. This method of procedure, 
and this method alone, will satisfy a thoughtful man. It is, of course, 
supposable that a large number of the STUDENT'S constituency have 
investigated this question, and made decision upon it. It is true, on 
the other hand, that many are just now considering it afresh, if not for 
the first time. To both classes its discussion by men of such ability, 
representing, as they do, three different schools of opinion cannot but 
be helpful. 

In speaking of the doubt which exists in reference to the author- 
ship of the Book of Job, Prof. Davidson* remarks : "There are some 
minds that cannot put up with uncertainty, and are under the necessity 

* The Book of Job; Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; p. 68. 
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of deluding themselves into quietude by fixing on some known name. 
There are others to whom it is a comfort to think that in this omnis- 
cient age a few things still remain mysterious. Uncertainty is to 
them more suggestive than exact knowledge. No literature has so 
many great anonymous works as that of Israel. The religious life of 
this people was at certain periods very intense, and at these periods 
the spiritual energy of the nation expressed itself almost impersonally, 
through men who forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in 
name by others." Is not this fact, in itself, strong evidence that 
Israel's literature is something different from ordinary literature. It 
is broader than the work of any one man could possibly be. It is 
human, to be sure ; but how much more than human ! 



The history of the world is the history of redemption. The 
proto-evangelium, as one has said, is its magna charta. The authors 
of the Old Testament recognize this, and thus are peerless among the 
writers of antiquity. We find no such insight elsewhere, and rightly 
call it of divine inspiration. These inspired men saw also that the 
specific human organ of redemption for the world was Israel, — as a 
people, and finally as represented in the Messiah. This thought is 
the spinal cord of the Old Testament, binding the various writings 
together in organic unity, and needs to be kept in view in any ade- 
quate treatment of Old Testament History. The prominence given 
to it still renders many of the older works, such as Jonathan Edwards' 
History of Redemption, valuable ; and they should still find a place on 
our book-shelves, and not be entirely pushed aside by the more scien- 
tific and exact treatises of to-day, many of which fail to emphasize 
sufficiently this underlying thought of the Old Testament. 



